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BEABTY AND ITS ENEMIES. 

In undertaking to develop the nature of 
Beauty, and its operations on the human 
mind, we must not lose sight of those ad- 
verse influences which diminish its force or 
make of it deformity. It would have been 
better perhaps if we had previously entered 
into a more thorough investigation of its 
philosophy, so as to have gone down to its 
hidden springs; but we must be content for 
the present to know that it is the external 
expression of an inner essence or meaning, 
in which the mind receives delight. It is 
not visual merely, as will be shown by two 
persons seeing an object, one of whom will 
declare it beautiful, while the other will 
fiud nothing in it which gives him an im- 
pression of Beauty. A face which to one 
is radiant, to another is wholly unattractive. 

This we shall understand readily when 
we know that our perception of the Beau- 
tiful is proportioned to our power to sym- 
pathise with it, and this we believe to be 
measured by the beauty and harmony of 
organization of our own minds; so that the 
purest and most elevated beings will, other 
things being equal, perceive the Beautiful 
most readily, and at the same time be most 
powerfully impressed by it. This we believe 
we can demonstrate clearly, and at some 
future time shall attempt it; but if admitted, 
it becomes an important point established in 
artistic education. It mean3 briefly this : 
that the enjoyment of Beauty is dependent 
on, and in ratio with, the moral excellence 
of the individual. 

It is a matter to ponder on, if this be 
true— if even the enjoyment of the most 
external things of nature is in a manner 
shut out from those who look not from 
pure hearts. The perception of Beauty is 
one and the same, either in inanimate 
nature or in the fair face, radiant with ' the 
inner and spiritual Beauty; and so we 
shall find that as the noblest natures read 
most sweetly the souls of others, so they 
perceive most truly the "open secret" of 
the wide, sunny, outer world. We do not 
care now to follow this out to a demonstra- 
tion — it is true. To be beautiful and to see 
beautifully, are the same ; and the like 
causes that make the face, which was once 
beautiful, to seem deformed, will shut out 
the beauty and light of nature. Those are 
the Enemies of Beauty, which drag the 
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mind from its God-like elevation, and 
gather around it the dust and decay of the 
material life. 

Note how Pride, first of all, turns our 
vision inward, so that we come to self-love 
and self-importance ; and the face that once 
was beautifiil with simplicity of feeling and 
repose of character, grows cold, and hard, 
and restless, until we no longer love, but 
dread it, and turn from it with a shudder. 
Into no human heart does pride enter that 
it does not show in the face hard lines* the 
signature of itself, which all men dislike, 
but especially the good', and gentle, and the 
true, whose love alone is worth looking for 
or having. So, too, with the artist — -when 
self-love enters info' lift motive, how soon 
the simplicity of feeling and the earnest 
love of Art and Nature pass away, and he 
becomes a' cold, lifeless worker, whose pro- 
ductions we may admire for their power 
or individuality, but love no longer. The 
instant that pride or a desire for self- 
display enters into the composition of any 
work of Art, the perception of the Beauti- 
ful becomes clouded, and, in all things, we 
mingle our own imperfections and weak- 
nesses with the purity and- beauty of 
NatureJ . . 

Perfect Humility before nature will 
alone lead us to those perpetually opening 
mazes of new beauties and wonders which 
always exist for the Artist. Total forget- 
fulness of self will alone develop that which 
is most desirable in ourselves, either as 
Artist or Man; and by that humility and 
forgetfulness will many a feeble man leave 
a deeper mark on his time than the ego- 
tist of mightier power. Pride is indeed 
Beauty's worst enemy, and more danger- 
ous from being often her child ; and from 
the very gift which should beget thankful- 
ness and humility, arise arrogance, and 
inordinate self-esteem. 
: It is one of the problems for the moralist 
to study out — for us we have only to show 
to those" who are, or would be, : seekers of 
Beauty either as manifest in themselves — 
the noblest form of artistio action— or as 
shown hv the works of creation', that" the 
most extreme humility will develop in 
them the highest talent, while its opposite 
will chain them to a circle perpetually 
growing less. All that gives tokeir of vanity 
in Art disfigures aiid weakens^ All' undue" 



love of execution or" of maiiifestatjonspf ,'. 
mere power, or of any quality in factj iixer 
root of whose preference lies in the factS'pf,' 1 
its belonging . to one's self,', strikes 1 : at . jji e^ 
root of the Art{^8.'^ei^^ : : .\T^i)|Br^i.Js:^ 
working out of one's !pwn ; mind; in Art/ 
which is glorious; but this is nnconscioW 1 
always, and shown by necessity^ because 
sortie rare faculty had been given, or'soinje,,, 
peculiarity of temperament besto.wed,:.by 
which the conceptions of the Artist! ' la& '■ 
come tinged, as thoughse'en tlirbtigfija Beau-; 
tifully colored gl.assj giving a syyepter jiarr, J 
mony than we . ourselves see; jbnt-tbj&uiGf; 
man can redder. i*ho does not equally fofi (£ 
get himselfV and' { represen£ Nature" as 'he ( ' 
sees it, entirely. 1 The 'intrusion' of self for'; 
Pride's sake brings only deformity and dark-;- 
ness. ■■ ■'■'■'.■ .■') 

A less dangerous enemy is Sensuality, ' 
less dangerous, because more readily nnder^, 
stood, and because it more : rarely befalls; ,' 
great minds. .While Pride stiffens' 'and- 
congeals the soul of the Artilt;' Sensuality^' 
clouds ahd : choke's it;' and 'he who' is con.",' 
tent to follow his sensual perceptions de- 
lighting in- them for their -own sake, standsf; 
ever in danger' of having 'all that is hobfe-' 
buried by the" m'ateriaTelemehte ; of his ' Ark jj 
Color, for instance, noble and essential in its.-, 
place, becomes: base and degrading whenii 
cared for for itself alone. ' :; V. " , '" ; 

We cannot enter into further 'discussion';' 
of this point. Let those, who think;,iVl.loV;- 
put the train pf thought we have indicated', >•" 
and they will find that there' is an"a:bs()lute' ;i 
identity in those 'causes which;' destroy the J 
beauty which^ we are, and that which w,«0 
would paint or chisel. • ; , ; ■' 



, PAINTERS AND SOULPTOE8.1 ' ' ' r 

It is of some importance to fix the terms ,., 
of Art ahd'tlie proper pities pf those who, 
profess its '. various' brunches, not sp .much,, 
for the edification ^f artists themselves,, as >-, 
for tho§e who . take ;ple'asure in talking.; p,iv 
writing- on fie; subject; .and nptinppppr-j; 
tunely when singers and dancers,' in , ;tlie. .--. 
extravagant piatroriage, they receive, seem,,, 
to cbnsider J ';themselves,, at least,, in ';$£&, j 
countless columns of newspaper panegy'rjc,, , 
as alone worthy the title of "$rtjistes;" v ,. 
qualifying the assumption,', however, ? ,bj !;1 
giving \, the word a French terminatjpn. :)a 
This is" a modern encroachment,! and; tej^, 
minds' me that when I was in Paris, forty- 



